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REPORT  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 


Miss  E.  S.  Haldane,  LL.D.,  presided,  and  the  principal  speakers 
were  Miss  N.  Adler  (L.C.C.),  Mrs  W.  L.  Courtney,  Miss  R.  Oldham, 
M.A.,  Head  Mistress  of  the  Streatham  Hill  High  School;  Miss 
Helen  M.  Smith,  B.A.,  Lady  Superintendent  Borough  Polytechnic 
Institute;  P.  J.  Hartog,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Registrar  of  London  University; 
Mrs  O’Brien  Harris,  D.Sc.,  Head  Mistress  of  Cassland  Road  Girls’ 
School,  South  Hackney ;  Mrs  Sophie  Bryant,  D.Sc.,  Head  Mistress 
of  the  North  London  Collegiate  School. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  letters  from  Prof.  Michael  E.  Sadler, 
C.B.,  LL.D.,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Leeds  (President 
of  the  Association) ;  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Southwark,  the  Right 
Hon.  Arthur  H.  D.  Acland,  and  Mr  Stanley  M.  Leathes,  C.B., 
regretting  their  inability  to  attend  the  Conference. 

Miss  Haldane,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said :  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  feel  it  a  great  honour  to  be  allowed  to  preside 
over  this  large  audience.  The  subject  which  we  are  about  to 
discuss  is,  I  am  sure,  a  very  interesting  one.  In  a  measure  it  is 
a  new  one,  and  it  is  part  of  a  very  much  larger  question  than 
the  individual  question  of  one  class  of  employment  or  one  class 
of  women.  It  is  part  of  the  large  educational  question  which  is 
being  so  much  threshed  out  at  present, 
ro  The  reason  this  question  has  come  to  the  front  is  that  education 
~~has  in  the  last  few  years  become  almost  fully  open  to  women.  We 
have  women  in  our  great  universities,  such  as  the  one  in  which  we 
are  met  to-night,  and  we  have  women  going  out  in  the  world  fitted 
to  do  work  of  a  higher  kind,  and  now  comes  the  question  how  they 
are  to  be  employed. 

The  question  is  one  with  which  we  have  been  grappling  for  a 
long  time  in  relation  to  boys  as  regards  their  entrance  into  profes¬ 
sions.  We  are  quite  sure  that  they  must  be  prepared,  and  adequately 
prepared,  and  we  are  also  certain  that  they  should  choose  trades  and 
professions  which  are  not  what  is  now  termed  “  blind-alley  ”  occupa¬ 
tions  ;  and  now  we  women  are  beginning  to  see  that  what  is  true  for 
boys  is  true  for  girls.  We  too  must  take  advantage  of  the  great 
system  of  national  education  which  is  being  inaugurated  all  over  the 
kingdom,  and  we  must  see  that  our  girls  also  do  not  enter  into 
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“blind-alley”  occupations,  that  they  do  not  drift  into  something 
which  may  give  certain  remuneration  at  the  start,  but  which  is 
wholly  inadequate  to  lead  to  a  satisfactory  result. 

Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  these  are  the  questions  which  we 
are  met  to  discuss  to-night.  We  have  a  large  number  of  speakers 
who  are  thoroughly  competent  to  deal  with  the  subject,  and  I  am 
prepared  to  listen  to  them,  as  I  know  you  are,  with  the  very  deepest 
interest. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  suitable  thing  that  we  should  meet  in  this 
great  University  to  discuss  this  question  which,  as  I  said,  is  largely 
an  educational  question.  We  know  very  well  how  in  every  trade 
and  profession  we  ought  to  have  some  adequate  educational  entry. 
We  have  recognised  it  for  years  in  the  higher  professions — we  ought 
to  have  it  even  in  the  lower  professions.  The  question  really 
concerns  every  form  of  trade  and  profession,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest.  In  each  you  must  have  an  adequate  entry,  and  we  ought 
to  have,  and  I  hope  we  shall  have  before  very  long,  some  recognised 
certificate,  which  we  should  all  know  and  understand,  a  national 
certificate  which  will  give  us  that  recognised  entry  into  the  different 
professions. 

Well,  now,  these  are  some  of  the  topics  which  we  are  to  discuss 
to-night.  In  Scotland  we  have  school  leaving  certificates  which  we 
find  enormously  useful  because  they  are  national  certificates  recog¬ 
nised  everywhere.  Another  point  is  that  we  try  to  see  that  these 
certificates  are  really  certificates  of  education,  and  not  certificates  of 
cramming.  What  we  have  to  fight  against  in  this  country  is  the 
cramming  system — a  thoroughly  bad  system  of  education  and  one 
that  prevails  far  too  much  in  our  midst.  We  want  to  see  that  if  we 
give  a  national  certificate  it  shall  be  given  for  a  thorough  education. 
We  want  to  be  sure  that  our  schools  are  thoroughly  organised,  and 
that  our  instruction  is  what  it  ought  to  be ;  that  our  schools  are 
national  schools — that  they  are  not  parsons’  schools,  squires’  schools, 
or  private  academies  for  commercial  training,  but  that  they  belong 
to  the  nation  and  are  national  schools,  subject  to  Government 
inspection.  If  we  could  get  something  of  that  kind  and  could  be 
sure  that  our  young  people  get  that  real  education — that  education 
of  which  we  heard  so  much  in  the  old  days  from  Matthew  Arnold — 
if  we  could  arrive  at  that  I  think  a  great  many  of  our  difficulties 
would  be  solved. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  speak  at  length  to-night  because  there  are 
many  here  better  qualified  to  do  so.  The  first  lady  who  is  going 
to  speak,  and  whom  I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  hear,  is  Miss 
Adler. 

Miss  Adler — Miss  Haldane,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  very 
glad,  indeed,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  coming  here  this  evening, 
to  hear  the  views  of  those  far  more  competent  to  express  them  than 
I  am,  in  regard  to  the  training  of  girls  as  secretaries  and  as  clerks. 
For  some  time  past  many  of  us  have  taken  a  very  great  interest  in 
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the  further  industrial  training  of  women,  and  we  have  been  able,  by 
means  of  trade  schools,  to  give  a  thorough  grounding  to  young  girls 
who  have  left  the  elementary  schools,  and  wish  to  enter  the  more 
skilled  trades.  We  have  also  made  a  beginning  in  the  training 
of  young  people  in  typewriting  and  shorthand  in  the  central 
elementary  schools  with  a  commercial  bias,  thus  enabling  them  to 
enter  offices  with  some  knowledge  of  the  routine  of  clerical  work ; 
but  the  full  four  years’  course  has  so  far  only  been  completed  in  a 
few  instances.  So  far,  however,  we  have  done  very  little  for  the  girl 
leaving  the  secondary  school.  Until  a  few  years  ago  it  was  usually 
expected  that  the  scholar  who  entered  a  secondary  school  would,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  train  as  a  teacher,  but  we  know  that  this  is 
not  the  case;  some  girls  are  unfitted  for  such  a  vocation,  others 
are  perhaps  afraid  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  find  a  post  later, 
and  therefore  they  have  left  the  work  and  desire  to  seek  other 
occupation.  Up  to  the  present  we  have  done  very  little  to  pro¬ 
vide  any  vocational  training  other  than  that  for  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion  for  girls  leaving  our  secondary  schools,  and  the  result  has  been 
that  many  girls,  quite  bright  and  intelligent,  have  found  themselves 
at  the  end  of  their  school  career  unable  to  secure  suitable  occu¬ 
pation.  In  fact,  a  year  or  two  ago  we  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
placing  out  girls  in  any  kind  of  career,  simply  because,  although  they 
had  enjoyed  a  good  general  education,  they  were  not  trained  for  any 
specific  work.  Now,  of  course,  we  all  agree  that  a  thoroughly  good 
general  education  is  an  excellent  groundwork,  but  I  think  we  also 
agree  that,  such  is  the  competition  nowadays  in  industrial  and 
commercial  life,  unless  upon  this  good  groundwork  a  specialised 
training  is  superimposed,  young  people  have  little  chance  of  rising  to 
the  best  positions.  We  have  felt  that  if  girls  were  to  have  the  same 
chances  as  boys,  we  must  give  them  the  same  kind  of  training.  The 
London  County  Council  has  already  done  a  good  deal  for  boys  in 
the  way  of  training  them  for  the  higher  branches  of  commercial 
careers.  At  the  Hackney  Downs  School,  and  at  the  school  in 
Kentish  Town,  which  was  presided  over  until  recently  by  a  well- 
known  headmaster,  who  is  now  H.M.  Inspector  in  commercial  subjects 
for  the  Board  of  Education,  boys  receive  a  very  thorough  training  in 
commercial  subjects  as  well  as  first-rate  instruction  in  subjects  of 
general  culture.  They  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  upon  languages 
and  upon  the  machinery  of  business ;  they  are  made  familiar  with 
business  terms ;  they  gain  some  insight  into  economics,  a  sufficiency 
of  time  is  allotted  to  shorthand  and  typewriting,  especially  during  the 
last  two  years,  and  with  this  result — that  the  demand  for  boys  from 
these  two  schools  is  much  greater  than  the  supply.  I  understand 
from  Mr  Jenkyn  Thomas,  the  headmaster  of  Hackney  Downs 
School,  that  he  can  always  place  out  many  more  boys  than  are  ready 
to  leave.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  demand  for  well- 
trained  young  people  increases  every  day.  In  a  Report  recently 
issued  by  the  City  Labour  Exchange  (which  is  now  engaged  in 
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finding  suitable  occupations  for  young  people  leaving  school)  con¬ 
taining  information  as  to  the  various  clerical  posts  available  for  young 
people,  great  stress  is  laid  on  the  need  for  efficiently  trained  boys  and 
girls — those  whose  knowledge  is  not  merely  limited  to  shorthand  and 
typewriting,  but  who  at  the  same  time  have  learnt  something  of 
business  methods  of  indexing  and  book-keeping — and  who  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  learning  one  language  thoroughly,  t.e.,  a  language 
to  which  at  least  three  or  four  hours  weekly  have  been  given  for  a 
considerable  number  of  school  years.  An  intelligent  working  know¬ 
ledge  of  a  language  does  enable  young  people  to  rise  to  the  best 
posts  in  the  profession,  and  in  the  case  of  girls,  it  opens  out  the 
possibility  of  their  becoming  secretaries  or  accountants  and  of  earning 
exceptionally  good  salaries.  The  Report  stated  that  there  were 
complaints  from  employers  that  such  well-trained  young  people  were 
not  available,  and  it  was  stated  that  if  they  were  available,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  finding  them  suitable  positions. 

The  number  of  girls  in  secondary  schools  has  increased  very 
much  indeed  during  the  last  few  years.  Whilst  the  total  number  of 
scholarships  offered  in  1894  was  2,500,  and  in  1900  5,500,  the 
number  in  1906  was  23,500,  and  in  1911-12  it  had  risen  to  38,000. 
Of  this  number  between  8,000  and  10,000  are  being  held  by  young 
people  in  London,  and  we  feel,  therefore,  that  the  responsibility  is 
laid  upon  us  to  endeavour  to  give  our  girls  full  opportunities  to 
make  the  best  use  of  their  education,  so  that  they  may  become  self- 
supporting  and  hold  their  own  in  the  commercial  and  industrial 
world. 

I  feel  that  a  meeting  such  as  this  will  encourage  those  of  us  who 
have  been  fighting  in  the  interests  of  women  for  some  time  past. 
The  question  of  a  scheme  of  special  training  for  girls  has  been 
brought  up  over  and  over  again  at  the  L.C.C.  Higher  Education 
Sub-Committee,  but  owing  to  the  brilliant  quibbles — perhaps  that 
is  not  quite  the  right  expression  to  use — but  it  was  owing  to  the 
ingenious  speech  of  one  individual  member  that  the  proposals  did 
not  go  through  the  Council.  Unfortunately  we  still  seem  to  be 
almost  as  far  off  as  ever  from  getting  a  really  adequate  training  for 
girls  in  our  secondary  schools. 

I  am  glad  that  no  definite  resolution  is  to  be  put  forward  to-night, 
because  I  think  that  very  often  the  general  feeling  of  a  meeting 
cannot  be  expressed  in  a  resolution.  But  I  do  feel  the  views  of 
those  who  are  here,  and  also  our  good  fortune  in  having  as  Chairman 
such  a  well-known  and  valued  educationalist  as  Miss  Haldane,  will 
help  forward  the  matter  we  have  at  heart.  I  hope  those  who  speak 
later  will  let  us  have  their  opinion  as  to  the  kind  of  training  which  is 
desirable.  I  think  there  are  very  few  people  who  disagree  on  the 
point  that  the  good  groundwork  of  a  general  education  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  that  a  knowledge  of  at  least  one  language,  if  not 
two,  is  essential,  together  with  some  acquaintance  with  elementary 
economics  and  the  general  mechanism  of  business.  I  shall  also  be 
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interested  to  hear  whether  those  present  think  it  is  better  that  such  a 
training  should  be  superimposed  on  the  ordinary  secondary  school 
curriculum,  or  whether  a  special  commercial  school  should  be 
provided — in  other  words,  whether  an  independent  institution  is 
considered  the  most  suitable  method  of  training,  or  whether  the 
majority  of  those  present  hold  that  certain  classrooms  in  each 
school  should  be  given  up  for  the  purpose,  and  designated  as  a 
modern  side  attached  to  a  secondary  school.  I  feel  sure  that  any 
suggestions  that  may  be  forthcoming  will  prove  to  be  most  valuable 
and  helpful  to  all  those  who  are  seeking  to  secure  better  opportunities 
of  training  for  girls  who  are  anxious  to  enter  the  higher  branches  of 
clerical  work. 

Mrs  Courtney — Miss  Haldane,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have 
been  asked  to  speak  particularly  upon  the  necessity  of  giving  a  good 
general  education  to  all  girls  who  intend  to  undertake  the  work  of 
clerks  and  secretaries.  Miss  Haldane  has  reminded  us  that  there 
is  no  real  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  for  a  good  general 
education,  but  that  there  might  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
kind  of  education  that  best  deserves  that  name,  and  as  to  the  length 
of  time  required  to  achieve  it.  A  good  education  is  not  a  question 
of  subjects  or  of  how  many  languages  a  girl  might  have  some 
knowledge  of  when  she  starts.  If  it  were,  perhaps  it  would  be  best 
obtained  at  those  institutions  which  make  a  profession  of  fitting  girls, 
as  they  allege,  for  business,  and  that  teach  in  their  fashion  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  and  bring  their  candidates  to  the  point  at  which 
they  can  gain  marks  in  those  subjects.  I  am  not  closely  acquainted 
with  these  institutions,  but  having  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  many 
of  their  products  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  do  not  find  them  well 
educated,  because  I  consider  that  a  good  general  education  is  really 
a  matter  of  how  much  a  girl  has  read,  not  how  much  she  has 
crammed  by  cramming  methods.  It  is  a  matter  of  how  much  she 
has  read  and  how  far  she  has  gone  about  the  world,  even  in  those 
earlier  years,  with  her  eyes  open,  and  how  much  knowledge  of  the 
world  she  really  possesses.  An  education  of  that  kind  must  take 
time,  because  you  cannot  cram  wide  general  reading.  Of  course 
I  admit  that  economic  necessities  sometimes  oblige  a  girl  to  go  to 
work  early ;  that  is  a  thing  to  be  deplored,  and  the  only  remedy 
I  can  suggest  to  those  so  unfortunately  placed  is  to  keep  in  mind 
that  their  education  need  not  cease  when  they  begin  business.  If 
a  girl  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  close  her  general  education  and 
to  begin  her  professional  education  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  only 
thing  for  her  to  do  is  to  continue  her  studies. 

The  last  speaker  rather  suggested  that  vocational  or  professional 
education  should  begin  at  school ;  she  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  a 
defect  of  our  present  system  that  the  girls  leaving  our  secondary  schools 
cannot  at  once  obtain  remunerative  employment.  Now,  on  that 
point  I  venture  to  differ  from  her.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  business 
of  secondary  schools  to  turn  out  their  pupils  ready  to  be  wage- 
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earners  without  any  subsequent  training.  It  is  necessary  that  there 
should  be  both  general  education  and  professional  education.  I  do 
not  think  the  two  can  go  on  simultaneously.  It  becomes,  therefore, 
merely  a  question  of  how  much  time  should  be  given  to  each  kind 
of  education,  and  I  think  myself  that  the  longer  the  time  that  can  be 
given  to  general  education  the  shorter  will  be  the  time  necessary  to 
be  given  to  professional  education.  I  think  many  of  those  who 
train  girls  for  business  will  agree  with  me  that  a  girl  with  a  good 
general  education  who  has  some  acquaintance  with  the  world  can 
be  trained  as  a  clerk  or  secretary  in  a  surprisingly  short  time.  The 
length  of  time  so  often  required  to  fit  girls  for  business  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  know  so  little  about  anything. 

After  all,  what  is  clerical  work?  It  can  be  divided,  I  think,  into 
three  branches — stenography,  book-keeping,  and  indexing.  Broadly 
speaking  you  can  divide  it  in  that  way.  Book-keeping  does  not 
require  the  same  amount  of  good  general  education  as  the  other 
subjects,  it  is  more  a  technical  matter  and  a  subject  which  can  be 
taught  partly  at  school  in  the  higher  arithmetic  classes  and  afterwards 
in  the  professional  or  technical  schools.  But  the  other  two  subjects, 
stenography  and  indexing,  whilst  they  require  professional  training, 
are  much  more  dependent  upon  the  background  of  a  good  general 
education.  Of  what  use  is  a  shorthand  secretary,  even  if  she 
possesses  the  expertness  of  a  reporter  for  the  press,  if  she  is  so 
unfamiliar  with  ordinary  English  words,  with  the  literary  turn  of 
sentences,  and  with  proper  punctuation  and  spelling  that  she  is 
unable  to  take  down  anything  that  is  not  a  purely  commercial 
formula  that  she  may  have  learned  at  school  ?  She  can  never  hope 
to  be  anything  more  than  a  mere  shorthand  writer  unless  she  has  a 
general  acquaintance  with  the  English  language  in  its  wider  bearings ; 
she  must  be  able  to  spell  correctly,  to  recognise  French  and  German 
words  when  she  hears  them,  and  the  names  of  well-known  people, 
without  requiring  to  be  told  how  to  spell  them.  What  can  be  said 
of  the  girl  who,  hearing  the  name  of  “  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  ”  wrote 
it  down  as  “Cardinal  Wolsey,”  seeing  that  these  names  must  have 
occurred  in  a  context  so  dissimilar  that  no  well-educated  girl  could 
ever  mix  them  up  ?  I  think  that  besides  the  general  reading  and  the 
training  in  languages  which  any  girl  in  a  good  secondary  school 
should  have  acquired,  it  is  exceedingly  important  that  girls  going 
into  business  life  (or  into  any  occupation)  should  be  readers  of  the 
newspapers — not  merely  of  the  Daily  Mirror ,  but  of  other  news¬ 
papers  as  well.  If  they  would  only  keep  themselves  in  touch  with 
the  things  that  are  happening  and  the  people  who  are  being  talked 
about,  with  the  movements  and  the  wars  and  the  political  history  of 
their  time,  they  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  recognise  proper 
names  and  literary  and  political  allusions  when  they  heard  them, 
and  would  certainly  be  better  stenographers. 

The  third  branch  of  clerical  work — indexing — requires  an  even 
better  education  than  stenography,  because  although  there  are 
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technical  rules  for  indexing,  the  value  of  those  rules  can  very  easily 
be  exaggerated,  and  they  often  result,  when  superimposed  upon  poor 
general  knowledge,  in  gross  absurdities.  One  of  the  cleverest  women 
I  ever  knew,  who  was  an  amateur  indexer,  said  to  me  one  day,  in 
a  moment  of  confidence,  “  It  does  not  matter  in  doing  this  work  to 
be  clever,  what  matters  is  to  have  lived.”  And  that  is  true ;  a  woman 
who  takes  up  indexing  must  have  lived  with  her  eyes  open,  otherwise 
she  is  apt  to  be  a  purely  mechanical  indexer  who  will  just  take  down 
the  proper  nouns,  but  misunderstand  the  subject  with  which  she  is 
dealing,  and  the  information  which  ought  to  be  indexed.  Even  in 
the  lower  kinds  of  indexing,  merely  card-indexing  and  card-filing,  it 
is  very  important  that  a  proper  form  of  title  should  be  quickly 
recognised,  and  though  I  would  not  advise  you  to  take  the  Peerage 
as  your  bible  I  would  advise  you  to  make  yourself  familiar  with  the 
ordinary  way  of  alluding  to  and  addressing  persons  of  title,  e.g. ,  an 
indexer  should  know  the  difference  between  the  proper  way  of 
addressing  a  dowager  and  a  peer’s  daughter.  The  faults  which 
prevail  so  often  among  girls  in  business  arise  generally  from  their 
ignorance  of  the  world. 

Finally,  the  point  I  wish  to  emphasise  generally  is  this,  that  if  a 
girl  can  afford  to  stay  at  school  until  she  is  eighteen  and  acquire  a 
really  good  education  and  then,  if  she  intends  to  go  into  business, 
supplement  that  education  by  all  the  outside  reading  she  can  possibly 
manage,  her  professional  training  after  that  would  not  need  to  be 
unduly,  long.  I  cannot  tie  myself  down  to  a  particular  time,  but  my 
own  secretary  told  me  that  she  had  learned  her  typing  and  shorthand 
in  nine  months ;  I  cannot  speak  with  authority  on  that  point,  I  can 
only  speak  about  the  products  of  this  training,  and  I  would  rather 
have  a  well-educated  girl  whose  technicalities  were  imperfect  than  I 
would  have  a  technically  perfect  product  whose  general  knowledge 
was  superficial. 

Miss  Oldham — I  felt  very  much  honoured  by  the  invitation 
of  the  Secretary  to  speak  this  evening  on  a  subject  so  important 
to  the  general  welfare  as  the  right  training  for  clerks  and  secretaries, 
but  also  very  doubtful  of  my  own  ability  to  contribute  anything 
useful  to  the  discussion. 

There  are  just  two  points  on  which  I  shall  venture  to  say  a 
few  words.  We  are  all,  I  suppose,  agreed  upon  the  necessity  of 
systematic  professional  training,  but  I  ask  you  to  consider  whether 
that  training  might  not  very  often  be  given  at  school  in  the  last  years 
of  a  girl’s  school  life,  after  a  suitable  standard  of  general  education 
has  been  reached.  Into  the  general  controversy  between  what  is 
sometimes  called  cultural  and  vocational  education  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  enter  here.  We  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses 
would  often,  no  doubt,  be  glad  if  economic  considerations  did  not 
early  obtrude  themselves  into  the  school  education  of  boys  and  girls, 
and  force  us  to  consider  the  necessity  of  special  preparation  for 
future  careers.  But  we  ought  to  face  the  fact  that  they  do  press 
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upon  many  of  our  pupils  and  their  parents,  and  consider  how  to 
reconcile  the  claims  of  the  liberal  education  and  of  the  systematic 
professional  training,  both  of  which  are  necessary  for  the  well- 
equipped  clerk  and  secretary.  Schools  have,  I  think,  in  general 
failed  to  deal  adequately  with  the  problem,  and  the  result  of  this 
has  been  the  far  too  early  withdrawal  from  the  secondary  school 
of  many  pupils  intended  for  secretarial  and  business  pursuits  and 
the  narrowing  of  their  studies  to  the  indispensable  technical 
subjects. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  girl  withdrawn  from  the 
secondary  school  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  loses  the  most  valuable  years 
of  school  life.  She  loses  the  corporate  life  of  the  school  with  the 
training  it  gives  in  public  spirit,  in  the  power  of  taking  initiative 
and  responsibility,  in  tact  and  discrimination  in  dealing  with  others, 
just  at  the  age  when  it  begins  to  be  possible  to  entrust  her  with 
this  or  that  duty  or  responsibility  of  leadership,  or  opportunity  of 
exercising  influence  among  her  fellows.  Who  shall  say  that  those 
qualities  have  not  their  importance  in  the  struggle  of  life,  or  that 
they  develop  as  well  in  the  shorthand  or  typewriting  class  of  the 
ordinary  business  training  college,  as  in  the  fuller  life  of  the  good 
school.  Again,  consider  the  waste  that  results  from  the  little  use 
made  of  foundations  laid  in  school.  We  are  at  pains,  for  instance, 
to  teach  our  pupils  the  right  use  of  their  mother-tongue,  love  for 
and  appreciation  of  our  noble  literature,  the  habit  of  reading  and 
of  discriminating  when  they  read.  But  before  there  has  been  time 
to  learn  the  lesson  the  school  education  has  been  abruptly  broken 
off,  and  the  attitude  of  mind  towards  such  a  subject  as  English  has 
been  completely  changed.  The  natural  consequence  may  be  found 
in  the  exceeding  bitter  cry  of  employers  regarding  the  slip-shod 
English  style,  the  inaccuracy,  the  ignorance  of  ordinary  allusions, 
and  even  the  bad  spelling  and  punctuation  of  too  many  clerks  or 
secretaries  of  the  wrong  type. 

This  is  only  one  instance  of  the  unfortunate  effect  of  shortening 
and  narrowing  the  curriculum  of  the  future  secretary,  but  I  could 
give  many  others.  Geography  is  another  subject  usually  thrown 
overboard  immediately,  and  so  it  was  possible  for  an  official  of  an 
Emigration  Society  to  say  to  me  recently,  when  I  asked  how  she  was 
satisfied  with  the  quality  of  the  clerical  help  engaged  in  the  office, 
“  Oh  !  their  shorthand  and  typewriting  is  often  very  good,  but  I  do 
wish  I  could  occasionally  find  a  clerk  who  knew  a  little  geography  !  ” 

I,  myself,  believe  too  that  school  and  pupils  would  gain  in 
another  way  from  the  addition  of  secretarial  and  other  vocational 
training  to  the  curricula  of  the  upper  forms  of  a  school.  It  would 
bring  into  relief  the  connection  so  often  hidden  from  the  pupil 
between  school  subjects  and  the  world’s  work.  There  are  boys  and 
girls  over  whose  indifference  and  listlessness  we  mourn,  to  whom  the 
subjects  so  fascinating  to  us  are  only  what  that  schoolboy  of  happy 
memory  called  “  another  beastly  thing  to  learn,”  who  would,  I  believe, 
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be  stimulated  into  hitherto  undreamt  of  interest  by  finding  out  that 
even  school  learning  had  its  practical  application  to  their  own  futures. 
Therefore,  I  plead  that  secondary  schools  should  take  up  this  matter 
seriously,  and  should  offer  to  their  pupils  thoroughly  well-planned 
systematic  professional  training  on  the  foundations  laid  by  a  liberal 
general  education  carried  to  the  standard  of  a  good  school  leaving 
certificate,  and  that  your  Association  should  support  the  schools  in 
the  effort,  if  it  is  made,  to  prevent  school  education  from  being 
prematurely  cut  short  with  disastrous  results  to  the  real  efficiency  of 
the  worker. 

My  second  point,  if  there  is  time  for  it,  is  to  urge  the  desirability 
of  including  in  the  training  for  the  work  of  your  profession  some 
study  of  economics,  with  its  related  subjects,  economic  history  and 
economic  geography.  I  cannot  find  in  any  of  the  courses  of 
secretarial  business-training  for  women  that  I  have  been  able  to 
examine  any  mention  of  the  subject,  knowledge  of  which,  while 
important  to  us  all,  is  doubly  important  to  those  whose  work  may  lie 
in  commerce,  industry,  politics,  or  administration.  Whichever  branch 
your  members  enter,  surely  they  will  do  so  better  prepared  if  they 
have  made  some  examination  of  such  subjects,  for  instance,  as  the 
modern  industrial  system,  money  and  the  money  market,  the 
Stock  Exchange,  taxation,  and  foreign  trade,  and  know,  too,  some¬ 
thing  of  the  history  of  great  economic  questions.  Hand  in  hand 
with  economics  should  go  the  study  of  the  rights  and  duties  of 
citizenship  and  of  the  Constitution  under  which  we  live,  and  these 
subjects  follow  naturally  upon  the  history  which  is  always  taught, 
but  often  badly  assimilated,  in  our  schools.  If  it  be  objected  that 
we  can,  in  the  limited  time  available,  touch  only  the  fringe  of  these 
great  subjects,  I  answer  that  we  can  rouse  interest  in  them,  set  our 
girls  thinking,  point  out  common  errors  and  difficult  problems, 
indicate  sources  of  further  knowledge.  Moreover,  we  shall  stimulate 
the  formation  of  independent  opinion  upon  business  matters  still 
badly  needed  by  our  sex,  for,  I  fear,  she  would  be  rash  who  asserted 
that  women  in  general  have  yet  risen  to  belief  in  their  ability  to 
manage  their  own  business  affairs,  or  to  take  responsibility  in 
managing  those  of  others.  Yet  I  believe  so  strongly  in  the  natural 
gifts  of  women  for  business,  in  their  organising  powers,  their  quick 
perceptions,  their  clear  judgment,  their  grasp  of  detail,  that  I  want  to 
see  them  believe  in  themselves,  and  therefore  I  plead  for  the  in¬ 
clusion  in  their  training  of  those  subjects  which  are  calculated  to 
develop  their  natural  powers,  and  justify  their  promotion  to  positions 
of  responsibility  and  command. 

Dr  O’Brien  Harris — I  am  going  to  bring  to  your  notice  rather 
a  new  branch  of  the  subject ;  but  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  show  you 
that  it  is  not  unrelated  to  the  general  subject :  that  is,  I  want  to 
speak  of  the  effect  on  the  general  secretarial  world,  and  on  the 
general  education  in  the  schools,  of  the  Civil  Service  and  the  training 
of  girls  for  the  Civil  Service.  I  can  give  you  two  very  practical 
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instances  of  the  very  close  relationship  between  the  two.  We  have 
been  urged  by  the  last  speaker,  and  I  think  we  shall  all  agree  with 
her,  to  consider  the  value  of  English  in  education,  for  secretary  or 
clerk.  Now  it  is  true  that  in  the  Civil  Service  learners’  examination 
— the  middle  one  of  the  three  open  to  girls — we  find  out  of  1,900 
marks  the  very  generous  allowance  of  1,000  for  English.  But  when 
we  come  to  analyse  those  marks,  we  find  only  200  out  of  the  1,000 
for  composition,  300  being  for  spelling,  and  500  for  the  rather 
mechanical  art  of  writing.  Writing  is  an  important  art,  I  admit,  but 
it  is  very  rapidly  being  replaced  by  typewriting.  That  is  one  way 
in  which  the  ordinances  of  that  important  body,  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners,  affect  education ;  for,  after  all,  we  teachers  would  be 
more  than  human  if  we  were,  under  these  circumstances,  to  go  on 
giving  all  our  attention  to  literature  and  composition.  But  perhaps 
there  is  a  wider  effect.  Hundreds  of  our  girls  crowd  into  these  not 
very  well  paid  posts  in  the  Civil  Service ;  and  thousands  prepare  for 
these  posts  which  they  will  never  reach,  and  spend  the  years  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen — perhaps  they  begin  earlier — preparing  for  these 
examinations  in  which,  as  I  have  indicated,  the  range  of  subjects  is 
narrow  and  limited.  A  small  proportion  succeed,  the  rest  are  left 
in  the  open  clerical  market;  they  may  be  well  trained  in  the 
particular  subjects  they  have  spent  years  in  acquiring,  but  in  regard 
to  the  rest  of  their  education  they  have  practically  wasted  their 
time  ;  and  it  is  the  result  on  the  labour  market  and  the  profession 
so  largely  represented  here  to-night  I  want  you  to  think  of.  The 
figures  for  1907-1909  show  that  76  per  cent.,  81  per  cent.,  and 
86  per  cent,  respectively  of  the  candidates  of  secondary  school  age 
were  thrown  on  the  open  market  as  rejections.  So  much  for  the 
connection  between  the  two.  I  should  like  to  urge  that  there  should 
be  more  co-ordination  between  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners.  We  in  the  secondary  schools  work  under 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  do  not  find  their  rule  hard ;  but  if 
between  us  we  work  out  any  plan,  and  then  find  it  does  not  fit  in 
with  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  it  is  lost  for  these  candidates ; 
because  the  dictates  of  the  Commissioners  must  be  obeyed  instead 
of  the  Board,  which  I  consider  should  be  supreme  in  the  sphere 
of  education 

The  Civil  Service  Commissioners  might  suitably,  I  think,  admit 
to  their  competitions  at  eighteen  years  of  age  only  such  candidates 
as  the  Board  of  Education  considers  eligible  to  enter  training 
colleges  (viz.,  those  who  have  passed  a  matriculation  examination 
or  one  of  the  Senior  Locals,  as  well  as  those  who  qualify 
by  an  ad  ^^examination).  For  younger  candidates  (so  long  as 
these  are  admitted  to  the  Civil  Service),  some  similar  qualifying 
examination  might  be  required  before  the  competitive  test.  It  is 
hardly  the  place  or  the  time  to  point  out  how  this  would  react 
favourably  on  the  schools  and  on  the  supply  of  candidates  for  the 
teaching  profession.  It  is  obvious  that  it  would  secure  a  wider 
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general  education  for  the  rejected  candidates  who  enter  the  com 
mercial  world  and  become  clerks  and  secretaries. 

I  will  just  speak  from  one  other  point  of  view,  that  is  that  of  the  girl 
herself  and  her  parents.  And  there  I  think  we  shall  find  a  certain 
part  of  the  answer  to  the  question  whether  the  training  should  be  in 
a  school  or  a  separate  establishment.  It  depends  on  the  age  of 
the  girl :  we  want  the  general  training  to  be  as  long  as  possible. 
If  the  girl  must  begin  earning  early,  then  we  should  give  her  the 
special  training  alongside  her  general  school  education,  so  that  the 
girl  who  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  feels  she  must  be  getting  out  in  the  world 
(for  economic  reasons,  or  because  she  does  not  realise  what  she  would 
gain  otherwise)  would  get  her  training  with  her  sisters  of  the  same 
age  who  are  receiving  a  general  cultural  education,  in  preparation  for 
teaching  or  other  careers,  or  for  home  life.  But  if  you  have  the  girl 
who  has  taken  her  cultural  education  to  eighteen  or  nineteen,  then 
her  subsequent  special  training  might  perhaps  be  in  a  separate  estab¬ 
lishment  (analogous  to  the  Training  College  for  Teachers),  though 
that  might  also  be  grafted  on  to  the  other  part  of  her  education. 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  say  these  things  in  the  presence  of 
Miss  Haldane,  because  I  think  she  is  going  to  help  us  very  consider¬ 
ably  ;  and  if  I  might  suggest  it,  I  think  the  Government  would  be 
well  advised,  when  they  make  a  new  body  of  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sioners,  to  include  in  it,  as  they  have  done  on  the  Royal  Commission, 
a  woman. 

Mr  Hartog1 — Before  I  speak  on  the  special  subject  of  our 
Conference  to-night,  I  want  to  say  just  one  word  about  the  existence 
of  this  Association  itself.  I  confess  that  I  deplore  the  necessity  for 
its  existence,  for  I  believe  it  arises  from  the  fact  that  women  are  paid 
less  as  a  rule  for  clerical  work  than  men.  Now  I  personally  can  see 
nothing  to  differentiate  the  sexes  in  regard  to  clerical  work,  for  which 
I  believe  they  are  equally  fitted.  I  may  perhaps  note  in  passing, 
that  the  coming  into  existence  of  an  admirable  class  of  women  clerks 
and  secretaries  has  killed  the  legend,  current  in  my  younger  days, 
that  a  woman  could  neither  keep  her  own  counsel  nor  anyone  else’s. 
At  the  present  moment,  the  most  confidential  clerical  work  is  en¬ 
trusted,  and  safely  entrusted,  to  the  hands  of  women. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  in  what  capacity  I  am  asked  to  speak  to¬ 
night,  whether  as  one  who  has  long  been  interested  in  educational 
questions,  or  as  an  official  on  an  administration  which  employs  a 
number  of  lady  clerks.  But  really  the  two  aspects  of  the  question 
before  us  are  inseparable.  The  education  which  you  regard  as  best 
for  the  shorthand-typist  depends  on  your  view;  of  what  is  the  best 
way  of  using  her  services.  Employers,  and  especially  official 
employers,  hold  two  different  theories  in  this  matter,  and  act  up  to 
them.  According  to  the  one  theory,  the  shorthand-typist  ought  not 


1  I  have  slightly  modified  in  form,  though  not  in  substance,  the  report  of  my 
speech. — P.  J.  H. 
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to  think — she  cannot  type  fast  enough  if  she  does  think.  So  the 
women  are  gathered  together  in  numbers  in  one  room,  all  the 
machines  working  simultaneously  with  an  ear-splitting  clatter, 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  a  super-typist,  who  reads  the  work  to  see 
that  there  are  no  mistakes  in  it  or  to  return  it  when  there  are. 

That  is  one  way  of  using  the  shorthand-typist.  It  is  clear  that 
from  the  point  of  view  of  economy  (and  omitting  the  human  point  of 
view)  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  it,  when  an  office  has  large 
numbers  of  documents  of  a  stereotyped  kind  to  copy.  It  is  clear 
again  that  the  education  of  a  person  who  is  to  be  used  in  this  semi¬ 
mechanical  way  need  not  be  pushed  very  far,  for  the  purposes  of  her 
work,  if  she  is  to  do  such  work  and  such  work  only  all  her  life. 

But  I  put  it  to  you  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  administrative 
work  in  which  this  way  of  using  the  typist  is  absurd  and  un¬ 
economical.  I  myself  hold  that  the  typist  should  be  asked  to 
understand  what  she  is  doing,  or  to  be  acutely  conscious  when  she 
does  not  understand. 

The  clerk  or  typist  who  knows  the  difference  between  under¬ 
standing  and  not  understanding  (having,  of  course,  the  ordinary 
technical  qualifications)  is  almost  certainly  efficient  in  her  work. 

By  what  kind  of  education  will  you  secure  such  efficiency  ?  The 
practical  answer  must  depend  on  the  age  at  which  you  expect  clerks 
to  begin  to  earn  their  living.  Is  it  to  be  fifteen,  sixteen,  or  eighteen  ? 
You  have  so  many  different  educational  problems  to  solve. 

My  own  experience  lies  mainly  with  the  clerk  who  does  not 
begin  to  earn  before  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  who  has  had  a  good 
secondary  education.  The  question  then  arises  as  to  whether  such 
secondary  education  should  have  a  “professional  top”  or  not.  I 
agree  with  those  who  say  that  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the 
economic  aspect  of  this  problem.  There  are  too  many  parents 
whose  girls  are  obliged  to  earn  their  living  at  eighteen  for  us  to  be 
able  to  neglect  it.  I  agree  also  with  Mrs  Courtney,  that  a  girl  who 
has  had  a  good  general  education  can  pick  up  shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing  and  the  essentials  of  clerical  work  in  a  very  short  time,  and 
though  I  should  not  like  to  express  myself  dogmatically  on  a  matter 
to  which  I  have  not  given  great  attention,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  one  of  the  solutions  indicated  by  Miss  Adler  is  the  right  one, 
namely,  that  girls  should  be  educated  on  general  lines  to  the  age  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  that  then  there  should  be  introduced  a  pro¬ 
fessional  element  into  their  training. 

I  have  known  girls  who  in  six  months  have  become  excellent 
shorthand  writers  and  typists,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  in 
the  last  two  years  of  school  life,  ending  at  eighteen,  such  practice 
in  these  subjects  could  be  given  that  a  girl  would  then  be  worth  a 
fair  living  wage. 

I  return  to  my  theory.  Every  official  is  used  to  having  the  word_ 
“  red-tape”  thrown  at  him  by  those  who  dislike  the  working  of  the 
administration  of  which  he  is  a  member.  The  reproach  is  sometimes 


deserved,  sometimes  not.  But  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  ordinary 
administrative  method,  the  method  of  the  formula,  which  works,  as 
a  rule,  with  non-living  material  because  of  its  uniformity,  is  bound  to 
break  down  with  the  human  material  dealt  with  by  the  administra¬ 
tive  machine ;  even  non-living  material  is  not  always  what  you  expect 
it  to  be ;  the  cotton  breaks  from  time  to  time  in  a  spinning-machine. 
The  spinning-machine  stops  till  the  minder  has  mended  the  cotton. 
So  if  our  administrative  machinery  is  to  be  really  efficient,  every 
administrator,  man  or  woman,  from  top  to  bottom,  must  realise  the 
part  that  he  or  she  is  playing,  and  must  be  on  the  watch  to  allow 
for  inequalities  of  the  human  factor,  for  the  breaking  of  the  human 
cotton.  And  I  believe  you  get  not  only  the  best,  but  also  the  most 
work  out  of  women  clerks  if  you  give  them  an  opportunity  in  their 
work  for  the  exercise  of  watchfulness,  understanding,  will,  and 
enthusiasm.  The  woman  clerk  should  receive  a  first-rate  secondary 
education  before  she  begins  her  career.  She  ought  to  be  fitted  for 
any  kind  of  promotion,  and  I  hope  every  kind  of  promotion  will  be 
open  to  her  in  the  future. 

Miss  Helen  Smith — Miss  Haldane,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
I  think  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  this  evening  because  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  training  of  clerks  and  secretaries — I  suppose, 
in  the  belief  that  the  outsider  sees  most  of  the  game,  and  thinking 
on  this  subject,  it  seems  to  me  that  women,  as  would-be  workers, 
have  two  great  faults.  First  of  all  they  are  in  too  much  of  a  hurry, 
and,  secondly,  they  are  not  sufficiently  ambitious.  This  applies  to  all 
kinds  of  training  for  every  kind  of  work.  The  parents  are  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  hurry  in  the  first  instance.  They  take  the  girl 
too  early  from  the  secondary  school,  where  she  is  just  beginning  to 
learn,  in  order  to  give  her  the  technicalities  of  a  clerical  career,  and 
such  unimportant  technicalities  as  shorthand  and  typewriting,  because 
after  all  these  are  the  least  important  and  most  easily  acquired.  Girls 
are  so  quick  that  somehow  or  other  they  do  pick  up  their  knowledge 
very  rapidly,  much  more  rapidly  than  you  would  expect,  but  this 
picking  up  is  very  fatal,  because  it  must  sooner  or  later  form  a 
barrier  over  which  they  will  not  climb — they  stop  short  in  the  middle 
of  their  career,  and  they  do  not  rise  higher.  The  problem  before  us 
is  that  we  must  persuade  them  to  take  things  more  slowly,  and  not 
to  be  in  so  much  of  a  hurry.  This  generation  of  parents,  it  seems 
to  me,  have  special  difficulties,  and  these  difficulties  will  lessen  in  the 
next  generation :  so  many  changes  have  come  about  in  this  present 
generation,  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  parents  to  keep  pace  with  them 
all.  When  a  mother  tells  you  she  wishes  her  girl  to  become  a  lady’s 
companion,  you  know  the  mother  has  not  the  remotest  idea  of  the 
world  as  it  really  exists.  It  is  generally  the  mother  who  has  the 
deciding  voice  in  the  girl’s  career;  and  the  mother  who  has  kept 
exclusively  to  woman’s  sphere  is  of  all  people  the  one  least  fitted  to 
advise  her  daughter  as  to  her  wage-earning  life.  This  difficulty  will 
lessen,  however,  in  the  coming  generation,  and  therefore  we  do  not 
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want  to  have  too  much  regard  for  our  immediate  difficulties.  We 
must  not  spoil  our  secondary  schools  by  introducing  vocational 
training  to  the  exclusion  of  general  education.  I  think  we  shall  all 
be  agreed  as  to  the  irreducible  minimum ;  it  seems  desirable  that  a 
girl  who  is  going  to  be  a  clerk  should  have  stayed  in  a  secondary 
school  until  she  is  sixteen  or  seventeen.  At  the  present  moment 
one  of  the  difficulties  against  her  doing  this  consists  in  the  fact  that 
parents  do  not  make  up  their  minds  soon  enough  what  a  girl  is  going 
to  do  :  when  at  the  age  of  fourteen  the  girl  decides  she  would  like 
to  be  a  clerk,  there  is  the  difficulty  of  persuading  the  parents  to  put 
her  into  a  secondary  school  and  there  is  also  the  difficulty  of  per¬ 
suading  the  secondary  school  to  take  her  at  that  age,  but  still  we 
must  make  this  effort.  Every  girl  should  go  to  a  secondary  school 
and  stay  there  until  the  age  of  sixteen.  The  secondary  school 
headmistresses  do  not  think  they  can  keep  their  girls  long  enough, 
and  they  wish  to  bribe  them  as  it  were  with  some  shorthand  and 
typewriting  and  such  subjects  of  immediate  practical  use.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  will  only  produce  a  mediocre  kind  of  clerk,  and  that 
is  not  worth  doing  at  all.  We  must  be  more  ambitious,  and  this 
brings  me  to  the  second  fault  of  women :  we  are  far  too  apt  to  be 
content  with  a  third-rate  thing;  we  are  too  satisfied  to  think  of 
women  as  doing  unimportant  work  for  an  unimportant  wage.  We 
think  it  a  law  of  nature  that  a  woman  should  earn  less  than  a  man, 
even  if  she  is  doing  the  same  grade  of  work. 

I  am  very  anxious  that  this  question  of  commercial  education 
should  be  faced  by  the  educational  authorities,  but  I  am  very 
anxious  that  we  should  go  for  a  much  bolder  scheme  than  merely 
giving  every  girl  a  little  shorthand  and  typewriting  in  the  secondary 
schools.  I  want  women  to  have  an  opportunity  of  preparation  for 
the  very  highest  branches  of  clerical  work :  there  already  exists  a 
preparation  for  the  lower  branches  of  clerical  work ;  but  what  about 
those  girls  who  can  stay  at  school  until  they  are  eighteen  and  yet 
are  not  able  to  go  in  for  University  training  ?  What  can  you  advise 
them  to  do  ?  I  want  a  higher  commercial  college,  not  a  commercial 
branch  in  a  secondary  school,  but  a  higher  commercial  college, 
to  which  secondary  schools  will  be  able  to  send  their  best  pupils ; 
and  I  want  the  training  there  to  be  given  by  first-rate  experts.  I 
hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  saying  so,  but  I  do  not  want  them 
to  be  trained  by  school-mistresses.  I  want  them  to  be  trained  by 
experts  who  have  had  experience  in  commercial  life,  and  who  will 
impart  to  their  instruction  the  professional  aspect. 

I  know  many  girls  will  not  be  able  to  go  now  to  that  college, 
they  will  still  continue  to  wring  the  hearts  of  their  headmistresses 
by  leaving  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen :  but  will  not  your  girls 
be  more  ready  to  stay  at  your  schools  if  they  know  that  the  education 
they  will  acquire  there  will  help  them  to  obtain  admission  into  such 
a  college  ?  Maintenance  grants  and  scholarships  must,  of  course, 
be  given.  It  seems  to  me  more  important  to  go  in  for  the  bigger 
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scheme  than  to  accept  something  that  will  merely  get  us  over  the 
immediate  difficulty. 

Dr  Sophie  Bryant — I  do  not  think  there  is  very  much  left  to 
be  said  on  the  subject  of  our  Conference  to-night,  so  that  perhaps  1 
had  better  try  to  sum  up  what  has  been  said,  and  open  the  discussion 
which  will  doubtless  be  taken  up  by  other  speakers.  The  matter 
seems  to  me  to  be  so  clear  that  it  hardly  needs  summing  up.  The 
great  question,  I  take  it,  is  whether  we  want  a  commercial  college,  in 
which  the  education  should  be  given  by  commercial  experts,  or 
whether  we  should  do  something  to  develop  commercial  and 
secretarial  training  at  the  top  of  the  secondary  school.  Let  me  make 
the  position  quite  clear.  I  will  limit  myself  to  the  girls  who  stay 
at  school  until  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age.  You  can  do 
a  great  deal  if  they  stay  to  seventeen,  because  you  can  get  to  a  certain 
level  of  general  education,  what  we  call  the  “  matriculation  standard.” 
Some  commercial  schools  will  not  take  pupils  unless  they  have 
attained  some  such  level ;  I  get  applications  now  and  then  from  the 
School  of  Economics  asking  for  such  pupils  for  training.  We  want 
to  be  very  clear  what  it  is  the  school  can  do  best,  and  what  the 
commercial  college,  with  its  special  experts  for  different  branches  of 
business,  can  do  better.  It  depends  on  what  is  wanted  in  the 
commercial  world,  and  no  one  knows  that  better  than  Mrs  Courtney. 
I  understand  she  attaches  the  greatest  possible  importance  to  the 
general  cultivation  of  mind,  which  is  the  special  business  of  the 
secondary  school.  If  teachers  in  such  a  school  are  trained  to  do 
anything,  it  is  to  study  the  human  mind  at  the  age  of  about  seventeen 
or  eighteen,  and  make  the  most  of  it.  I  do  not  think  the  experts  in 
a  commercial  college  will  have,  or  can  be  expected  to  have,  just  the 
same  kind  of  facility  for  doing  their  work  as  we  have.  There  are 
countless  other  things  they  will  do  far  better  than  we  can,  but  I  do 
not  think  they  will  know  quite  so  well  as  we  do  how  to  develop  the 
mind  of  a  particular  girl  along  the  lines  of  the  vocation  she  is  about 
to  take  up.  Now,  this  appears  to  me  to  be  the  special  function  of 
the  secondary  school.  I  do  not  think  the  mothers  are  as  foolish  as 
has  been  implied.  I  have  never  come  across  a  mother  who  wished 
her  daughter  to  be  a  lady’s  companion.  The  teachers  are  in  contact 
with  the  parents  and  they  know  the  qualities  of  the  girls ;  they  have 
therefore  not  only  a  peculiar  interest  but  a  peculiar  facility  in  giving 
just  the  turn  that  needs  to  be  given  to  the  later  years  of  a  girl’s 
school  life.  I  am  very  strongly  in  favour  of  taking  the  girl  on  to  the 
sixth  form  stage  if  a  girl  has  any  reasonable  ability  at  all.  I  hold 
strongly,  with  Mr  Hartog,  that  there  ought  not  to  be  told  off  any 
class  of  persons  who  are  just  going  to  be  typists  and  shorthand  writers 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Take  a  girl  who  has  passed  through  the  ordinary  school  course ; 
there  will  be  some  of  her  colleagues  taking  University  studies ;  this 
girl  will  specialise  in  a  different  way.  I  agree  with  all  Mrs  Courtney 
has  said  about  the  great  value  of  English;  it  seems  to  me  much 
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more  important  than  French  and  German.  I  want  this  girl  to  have 
the  sort  of  feeling  about  English  which  I  should  like  to  think  I  had 
myself.  I  would  like  her  studies  to  have  behind  them  that  real  love 
for  the  use  of  the  language  to  the  best  of  its  capacity,  which  is  the 
very  heart  and  soul  of  literary  persons,  and  a  good  secretary  ought 
to  be  a  literary  person.  In  this  latter  stage  of  a  girl’s  school  life 
much  might  be  done  for  the  development  of  her  literary  ability  in 
the  best  English  sense,  or,  perhaps,  in  the  best  French  sense,  as 
Mr  Hartog  would  tell  us. 

There  is  another  point  which  it  seems  to  me  it  is  of  great  import¬ 
ance  to  remember,  and  that  is  this :  that  although  it  is  true  there  is 
no  particular  value  in  teaching  typewriting  and  shorthand  in  the 
school,  the  thing  that  is  important  is  to  bring  the  interest  of  the 
vocation  of  the  future  into  the  girl’s  life  at  a  sufficiently  early  stage. 
A  girl  who  has  drifted  along  in  a  natural  way  will  very  often  be 
brought  to  realise  the  possibilities  of  interest  in  her  work  when  she 
considers  what  she  is  going  to  do  in  her  life  afterwards.  And  there 
is  another  point  which  lies  behind  a  great  deal  of  the  discussion 
to-night,  and  it  is  this  :  should  we  for  the  purpose  of  this  vocational 
training  rely  upon  any  one  subject  as  giving  the  kind  of  mental 
training  required  ?  Well,  I  think  not,  because  we  want  to  develop 
during  the  adolescent  stage  the  right  kind  of  interests,  as  well  as  the 
right  kind  of  vocational  ability  to  deal  with  a  subject  matter.  That 
is  the  great  justification  for  reading  the  newspapers  on  the  one  hand, 
and  for  studying  economics  on  the  other  hand.  Let  no  one  think 
school  girls  are  not  capable  of  doing  good  work  in  economic  history ; 
it  may  be  elementary,  but  it  is  not  of  a  low  standard. 

I  think  there  is  less  difference  of  opinion  on  all  these  points  than 
there  appears  to  be ;  because  speakers  have  been  apt  to  misunder¬ 
stand  one  another,  and  to  think  a  more  unqualified  statement  was 
made  than  was  the  case. 

A  general  discussion  followed,  in  which  Mrs  Hoster,  Mr  Munford, 
Mr  F.  Charles,  Miss  Charlesworth,  Mr  Reed,  Miss  Ellis,  and  Miss 
Florence  took  part. 

Miss  E.  Fitzgerald  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Association)  then 
moved,  and  Miss  M.  Oliphant  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman  and  Speakers,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Miss  Haldane,  in  acknowledging  the  vote  of  thanks,  said : 
“  There  is  one  point  which  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  all  the 
speakers,  viz.,  that  the  life  of  a  woman  is  much  more  uncertain  than 
that  of  a  man.  She  may  not  always  continue  her  professional  work 
— other  possibilities  come  in.  There  is  therefore  an  even  stronger 
necessity  for  her  to  receive  a  good  cultural  education  before  going  in 
for  any  special  training,  so  that  she  may  be  ready  for  any  kind  of 
life.” 

The  proceedings  then  terminated 
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